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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Washington in 1935 


The bond of fellowship in this church 
shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus. 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority:of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 

Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, pro- 
vided that the faith thus indicated be 
professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
church shall be acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of the Universalist faith and ac- 
knowledgment of the ecclesiastical jur- 
isdiction of the Universalist Church of 
America. 


Universalist Publishing House 
CHARLES A. WYMAN, Manager 
168 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 8, MASS. 
Telephone LAfayette 3-4485 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


The cover shows three primary reasons why. work in religious 
education is of primary importance. The photograph is by H. Arm- 


strong Roberts. 
® 


Angus H. MacLean, Professor of Education at the Theological 
School of St. Lawrence University, gives positive, realistic, and 
profitably irritating answers to the question Why Church School? 


George M. Lapoint, one time assistant in Philosophy in Tufts 
College, is a philosopher who understands the necessity for organ- 
ization to bring ideas into life situations, and he knows how to 
organize to this end. Mr. Lapoint thus speaks out of experience in 
his contribution on Church Leadership and an Educational Program. 


Rolland E. Wolfe, one of the leading Biblical scholars of our 
time, writes of the need for and the rewards of Imagination in 


Teaching the Bible. 
c 


Edna P. Bruner, well known to Universalists as one time suc- 
cessful field worker, is now minister of the First Universalist 
Church, Canton, New York. Miss Bruner is eminently successful 
in using the device she writes about, Church Family Night. 


Carl H. Voss is minister of the First Universalist Church, 
Springfield, Vermont; Executive Minister, New Hampshire Uni- 
versalist Convention and an active Vice President of The General 
Sunday School Association. In summer, Mr. Voss runs one of the 
outstanding experimental fellowship camps in the country. It is 
truly ‘A School for World Citizenship.” He is therefore qualified in 
every way to write on that primary objective of all education 


Learning to Live Together. 
® 


Margaret Winchester, .staffi member of the Sunday School 


Association gives us some very practical guidance in So You 
Need Teachers! 


Elizabeth M. Manwell, lecturer and author, director of religious 


education, May Memorial Unitarian Church, Syracuse, says with. 


skill and force A Vital Church Program Involves The Parents. 


The last installment of the Russell Lecture by Dr. Eugene G. 
Bewkes The Relation of Ethics to Religion will appear in the next 
number. 
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A Prayer For Teachers 


Breathe upon us, O Thou Father God, and kindle upon 
our inward altars the flames of understanding and devotion. 
Make us Guardians of the Sacred Fire that we may share Thy 
beauty and Thy power with all. Grant us a joyous awareness 
of the life that glows within children. Give us kindly insight into 
the heart of youth. Make us worthy to lead and enable us te 


inspire. Deepen the loyalty which binds us to Thee and to service 


in Thy name. 


Bless us, we pray Thee, with far horizons of vision and 
wide embraces of human sympathy. Brood over us until we feel 
the haunting presence of the Galilean by our side, and teach us the 
courage that rises from sacrifice. Renew within us our kinship 
with the whole family of man, especially all those who suffer and 


need our ministry and our compassion. 


Lift us from moods of despair and surrender, and give us 
power to release the unmeasured promise of mankind into the 
expectant years. Gird us with the radiant hope that love will tri- 
umph, that Thy Kingdom will be established upon the earth. 
Amen. 


Max A. Kapp 


No. 


WWThosoever Hinders One of These...” 


OOK at that cover page again. There they are; 

our children, eager and joyous. They are the 
primary reason for all this concern for religious 
education. In every town, in every city, and all 
over our countryside, young life is “all set” and 
ready to go, full tilt into the race that is life. Life 
for them is an adventure in growth. Life for them 
should be an adventure in achievement. Our Uni- 
versalist Church School leaders are determined to 
make of their program of religious education a 
truly great adventure in growth and achievement. 
They are determined that no child who comes to our 
schools shall be frustrated in his efforts to achieve 
that good growing life which flowers in personality 
marked by both integrity and graciousness. 


To make our educational program an adventure 
in growth and achievement there must be an una- 
bated learning process all the way up and down the 
line from cradle roll to and including teachers, 
from adult discussion groups to primary work- 
shops. Thus, the emphasis of this year’s program 
starts very properly with improvement in the 
church school leadership. Printed material, confer- 
ences, lengthened and intensified summer institute 
programs have been planned and are being made 
available to all present and potential leaders. 

The tools for an improved leadership in our 
schools have been made available by our national 
and regional workers. What remains to achieve 
success is to have every local church fellowship 
give the local leaders all possible opportunities for 
self improvement. 

The best possible leadership in a church school 
can be and, alas, too often is defeated by the very 
indifference of parents. Hence the second empha- 
sis of our intensified religious education program 
is on enlisting the active and informed concern of 
our children’s parents. Here, too, our staff workers 
have provided tools and guides to make the effort 
successful. 


The membership of the schools themselves have 
not been neglected. Plans for increasing the mem- 
bership of the schools and doing this in the right 
way are available. 


In the vital areas of leadership, parent rela- 
tions, and membership the experts have planned 
well. There is an area which, while not included in 
any of the written material we have seen, we be- 
lieve needs emphasis. Hence we shall make some 
irresponsible and impertinent lay remarks about 
church school murders and spiritual kidnappers. 
These unworthies, and there are too many of them 
in our midst, (some of them even unaware of their 


own crimes) do more damage to church school © 


work in a day than teachers can undo in a month. 


Many of these people are what they are because. 


they are neither parents nor teachers and so think 
they have no responsibility for the church school. 
But, if the whole truth must be known some of 
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these spiritual murders and kidnappers are foun 
even in the ranks of parents. 

If this mystifies you take another look at thos 
beautiful children on the cover. If they came racin 
down the walk to meet you, would you stick ov 
your foot and trip up one of those children? Woul 
you send one little body crashing to the pavemen 
turning joyous shouts to terrified tears? Woul 
you, because of a vagrant impulse or a headach: 
risk permanently or possibly fatally injuring suc 
a child? (Horrible thoughts all of these.) Of cours 
you would not? No sane person would. | 

Well, now look at Jimmy racing home froy 
Church School in high enthusiasm. He meets a | 
Joe and tries to communicate his enthusiasm a 
his new found knowledge. “Teacher told us some 
thing wonderful today about how life began,” fr 
starts. “So what?” says Uncle Joe going back 1 
his newspaper. Jimmy’s face falls. His enthusias? 
is flattened out, and he goes away thinking pe) 
haps what teacher said wasn’t so wonderful afte 
all. 

Uncle Joe probably thinks of himself as a fair’ 
decent fellow. He is in fact a selfish and stup} 
man. A child opened the door of his soul to hin 
He not only refused to go in. He robbed that chi! 
of some of his natural heritage of wonder. | 

Mary comes home from Church School an 
brings to the dining table her concern for the dif 
placed persons of Europe. She tries to talk abo} 
it with Mother and Father and Aunt Jane. Maj 
is not only “squelched”’ but as she sits quietly tryi 
to think it over, Mother and Father and Aunt Jaj 
treat her to an assorted conversational diet | 
social snobbery and racial prejudice that al 
obscures the morning Sunday School lesson ¢ 
brotherhood among people of many races. It is 
very confusing to Mary, especially since these 
the people she loves most in the world. Uncle J 
is bad enough, spiritual kidnapper that he is. Mo 
er and Father and Aunt Jane are worse. They 
church school murderers, killing the influence 
the church school lesson with every little barb} 
remark. 

Yes, there is more than one way to knock do 
and injure a child. The worst of all possible w 
and the most injurious is in failure to respond 
the child’s sense of wonder and awe and to 
awakening sense of justice and fair play. 

Religious education does not end with chil 
hood but it begins there or not at all. Religious € 
ucation of children is taking place always ai 
everywhere and whether we like it or not we @ 
all teachers. God help us if through selfish lack 
imagination we play the role of robbers or murde 
ers of our children’s spirits. 

“Whosoever is a hindrance to one of these li 
ones ... it were better for him that a great mi 
stone were hanged about his neck, and that | 
were drowned in the depth of the sea.” 
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Why Church School? 


Angus H. MacLean 


self, “"Why Church School?” 


OW often one is tempted to answer that ques- 

tion with an emphatic declaration of the use- 
lessness of the church school. The headaches asso- 
ciated with church school work lead many mo- 
mentarily to want to get out from under. At such 
times we like to think that the effort involved is 
useless anyway, that parents and public schools 
do all that is needed, or that we should hire someone 
to instruct children in weekday school hours and 
let it go at that. Yet, when the question is faced 
with some effort at intellectual honesty, the im- 
pulsive escapist cures for the church school head- 
aches seem more related to our own weaknesses 
than justified by objective facts. 

Of course, if we believe that religion is archaic 
and useless it would be logical to conclude that 
church schools are superfluous, if not dangerous, 
If also we believed that church people are so in- 
competent that they cannot conduct effective 
schools, we would have a right to give up. If we 
could assume that homes were doing an adequate 
work in teaching religion and that we had a stable 
enough community of basic values in society, it 
would again be wise to drop the church school. 


While in Scotland after the first World War, 
I set out to inspect the church schools of Edinburgh. 
Failing to find one in the first church I visited I 
made some inquiries of the minister. His smiling 
comment was, “We have a Sunday school down 
in the Canongate (slum area). Why should children 
with good homes have a Sunday school?” Why 
indeed when homes were on the job, and the com- 
munity so unified in its values that out-of-home 
situations were in keeping with home instruction. 
I doubt, however, that we could find such a sit- 
uation today even in old Edinburgh. We have al- 
most a negligible number of homes that take the 
teaching of religion seriously, and if we had many 
such we would still be faced with a faction-ridden 
society from the violence and madness of which 
children must be saved. 

Why church school? Our church schools are now 
doing enough to prove their usefulness. That is one 
good answer. I have said before, and I say again, 
that we are not now sufficiently on the job to save 
either ourselves as a church fellowship or contrib- 
ute much to the world’s salvation. Nevertheless, 
evidences of the potentialities of the church school 
are with us in abundance. The value of many church 
Schools is not too obvious, but it is none the less 
Teal. Children are confronted with an ideal of the 
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Church and non-church people alike ask this question. The kind 
of an answer you get depends on how and why you ask your- 


good life, they acquire an ethical and religious 
language without which there can be no intelligent 
guidance of the good life. Children associate with 
people who are concerned over the ills of the world, 
and from them acquire some standards of value 
for dealing with them. The leaven is there all right, 
even if we do not put it to maximum use. 


There are schools that do notable work regular- 
ly. These have supplied the whole country with 
patterns of good teaching. Effective religious ed- 
ucation in church schools is not just a dream. It 
exists. 

Many church schools do excellent work at times 
when chance brings good teachers and good par- 
ents together. Much of such work goes unrecorded 
while the horrible examples get plenty of publicity. 
Let me present the testimony of one parent who 
was asked point blank whether or not the church 
school had done his children noticeable service. 


“Yes, I can think of a few things. When Jimmie 
was four years old he acquired a terrible fear of 
other children. He had been victimized a good deal 
by older youngsters in the neighborhood. He would 
dodge every new child in terror, and he vowed he 
would never go to the “big school” which was his 
name for the public school. Mrs. . . . took him in 
hand in the church school kindergarten for a whole 
winter and successfully weaned him from his fear. 
He was not only able to confront strange children 
with ease but gladly went to public school when 
he reached the age of five. If the church school had 
done nothing else for us that alone more than paid 
for anything my wife and I have put into it. 

“There’s another little matter. Your teacher, 
MYrse.. 328 when the boy was pre-adolescent, took 
him about town in some sort of a community study. 
The work wasn’t like anything done in any church 
school I ever attended, but the kid learned more 
about this town in a few months than I had learned 
in my twelve years of residence here. He forced 
me to get into the business of teaching myself 
when he came home from visiting young prisoners 
in the local jail and from sessions of the court. He 
wanted, for example, to know why boys who were 
acquitted and proven innocent had been kept for 
weeks in jail. Well, I still want to know that my- 
self. That, to my way of thinking, was real teach- 
ing, something the local public school has never 
even dreamed of doing. 

“The boy has always liked church school enough 
to want to attend. J had to be horsewhipped to 
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Sunday school. I consider that important and am 
grateful for it. 

“And there’s one other little thing. When he 
was old enough to join the general exodus of ad- 
olescents from the church he was induced to join 
the church choir. He loved singing and the choir 
has taught him much. What is more, it has held 
him in the church while he matured.” 

Why church school? Because there is a great 
need and the opportunity for a great work. There 
are friendless children, maladjusted children, child- 
ren uninformed on the most important matters in 
life, spiritually undernourished children. There are 
to be found in every community, and in otherwise 
“oood” homes as well as in poor homes. And need 
we say that adults have the same needs in large 
measure? 

There is a priceless heritage of ethical and 
religious experience to be directed into the life 
stream of every child of the new generation if 
that heritage is not to be lost. The public school, 
for reasons well known to us, is not in a position 
to pass much of it on, and the church school is in 
a peculiarly strategic situation to do this very 
thing. 

At every door, delinquency, alcoholism, racket- 
eering, deadly idealogies, destructive social atti- 
tudes, reactionary religious fanaticism, primitive 
emotionalism, and lethal complacency wait for the 
young to emerge. It is pretty hard for the best of 
homes to inoculate them against all these plagues. 


Not Just For Children 


OR TOO long a time people have thought of 

religious education as synonymous with church 
school which is another way of saying it is some- 
thing the church provides for its children. More 
and more it is apparent that education—and par- 
ticularly religious education—should become “‘the 
conscious expectation of the whole range of life.” 
In accordance with this conviction wide-awake 
churches are making available to adults various 
opportunities for their learning and growth. 


In the Universalist church, Peoria, Ill. an Adult 
Forum Class meets every Sunday at 10 o'clock. 
Understanding the Bible is the subject being stud- 
ied. In the Unitarian-Universalist church in Cleve- 
land three adult education groups have recently 
been formed. One, studying Liberal Religion, meets 
every Monday evening. A Social Action group will 
meet every two weeks. Persons interested in World 
Affairs and eager to do some exploring in this area 
are meeting on alternate Mondays. Following the 
Sunday morning service, members of the congrega- 
tion in the Universalist-Unitarian, Church of Pea- 
body, Mass. are invited to remain for a twenty- 
minute discussion of the sermon. 


Adults will respond to a program which ey 


geared to their interests and needs and which chal- 
lenges their thinking. Try it and see. 
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never faced by man before, problems for whic 
there are as yet no solutions but for which solution; 
must be found. Unless church people and childre 
can face them together we might as well ask, ™“ 
a church?” or “Why a religion?” 


It is trite to say that unless we have a chr 


In addition, every child and adult faces wh 


we cannot have a good church school, that a chure!) 
means a fellowship of people who study and wor 
ship together for their own self renewal, and striv 
together for the renewal of society. We have sai/ 
these things so much that we sing them like t. 
psalms. We like the sound and overlook the mear} 
ings. But there the truths stand. Meet those stanc! 
ards we must or remain insignificant and soon tak 
our place on the toboggan slide of history in ont 
swift glide to oblivion. History deals severely wit; 
the insignificant. 
The great opportunity for which pioneer edu 
cators like Froebel and Pestalozzi and Colonel Pai 
ker prayed is ours. The freedom, the tools, th 
books, the knowledge of child life are availabl | 
The great opportunity for which every religious rd 
former dreamed and often died for is ours. Thé 
being so what does the dear reader think is lacil 
ing? You guessed it. / 
“What is a church mouse?” asked a lad of h 
Dad. “First of all,” the reply began, “you mu 
have a church building. It’s generally cold and hs 
no food except by accident...” Well are we chure 
mice or church people? 


{ 
For The Welfare Of Individual Persons 


BVIOUSLY, concern for the welfare of ind 

vidual persons will be central in the chure 
purpose. Its concern for children and young peoy 
will be not merely that they are the church of t] 
future. While that is true, they are also a ve} 
real part of the church of today. The church 
be interested in them and concerned for them p! 
marily because they are growing persons, childr 
of God, and the supreme value in the universe. T 
church will seek to make church members of the 
to be sure. But this is primarily for the purpose | 
helping to make them better, more abundant, ma 
spiritually aware and more dynamic persons. 
church will see children and strangers not prim¢ 
ily as prospects but as persons whom the chu 
may help toward full and glorious self-realizatil 
through creative fellowship with man and God. 


Harry C. Munro 
* * * * 


| 
SUPPLIES FOR EUROPEAN RELIEF 
Packages of food and clothing should be sent 
to the 
UNIVERSALIST COLLECTION WAREHOUSE © 
31 EAST 35th STREET, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. | 


The Service Committee has shipping tags + 
stickers which it will furnish on application. 
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ucational institution. 


: EN generally have considered the church as 

everything but an educational instrument. 
Tt has been described as an eleemosynary institu- 
tion, as a fraternity, as a spiritual institution, as 
a social institution, as a conservator of human val- 
ues, as the “House of God.” Rarely, if ever, has it 
been classified as a school or as an institution 
whose primary function is the encouragement of 
genuine learning. It could instruct when it was 
not engaged in the traditional functions of min- 
istration, consolation, and inspiration, but its in- 
struction was doctrinaire and confined in the main 
to the uninitiated and the very young. Its program 
was catechetical; it had a tradition to transmit, 
a body of truth to inculcate. It was not an adven- 
ture in a common quest for truth in which all par- 
ticipated. Its educational aims were to strengthen 
and sustain beliefs already accepted by the initi- 
ated. The orthodox churches having refined this 
system into something of an art, the liberals be- 
gan to make copies of the master. There have even 
been Universalists requesting a Universalist cate- 
chism. 

Now, what is an educational institution? It is 
one that systematically cultivates the natural ten- 
dencies of men to come to grips with their physical 
and social environment. It develops the impulse to 
question, to experiment, to test. In short, it applies 
the scientific method to the search for truth and to 
the solution of personal and social problems. The 
approach is primarily psychological rather than 
theological. 

At this point the argument may be legitimately 
Taised that the fundamental emphasis of the church 
is theological, that the discovery of and transmis- 
Sion of the Will of God is its primary concern. 
However, in the last analysis no matter how empir- 
ical the concept of God may be it is based on a 
Metaphysical hypothesis, an “act of faith.” This is 
Not to imply that the concept is either irrational or 
non- -rational, for it can be neither and retain its 
Toots in experience. What it does imply is that the 
concept cannot without violating sound educational 
rocedure be catechetically taught. The learner 
must reach it through his own effort; it must be 
lerived from experience and thus be real to him. 
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Church Leadership and an 
Educational Program 


Tt is some time now since the Universalist Church was summoned 
to action by the slogan, “The Church, A Fellowship of Learners.” 
Like all slogans it was born of hope. The hope was that it might 
evoke an emotional response, an esprit de corps, eventuating in 
some kind of educational program within each local church. We 
are feeling our way into the idea that the church could be an ed- 


The church rightly concerns itself with theology, 
but in its teaching function it cannot be doctrin- 
aire. 


To set up a church as a fellowship of learners 
requires both a recognition on the part of its lead- 
ership, lay and clerical, of the distinction between 
indoctrination and genuine learning, and the real- 
ization that in very truth a liberal church is one in 
which this creative learning process is continually 
gong on. In other words, the conditions have to be 
right, with the leadership willing (preferably 
eager) to engage in an experiment of growth, psy- 
chological rather than numerical. 


How does one get such leadership? The min- 
ister is the keystone of the educational arch. Un- 
less he has a fairly clean-cut conception of the phil- 
osophy and function of a modern liberal church 
and is convinced of their essential validity nothing 
much out of the ordinary is going to happen. If he 
knows little or nothing about modern churchman- 
ship and even less about education there is scant 
hope that lay leadership will emerge. It is imper- 
ative that he either know or acquaint himself with 
approved educational techniques and educational 
psychology. It is from his sense of direction that 
the whole program starts. 


The movement perforce begins modestly with a 
careful self-selection of a few persons of alert, flex- 
ible minds and without a vested interest in or a 
deep attachment to things as they are and have 
been, who are desirous of making their religious 
experience more than a routine response to an hab- 
itual observance. They have been attracted to the 
program by any one or all three techniques: 1) by 
straightforward and informed preaching on a lib- 
eral philosophy of religion, on social issues, on vital 
human experience; (2) by personal contact and 
enlistment; (8) by an adult education class or fo- 
rum. They are encouraged to attend institutes, con- 
ferences on religious education and conventions to 
acquaint themselves with the more inclusive func- 
tion of churchmanship than that sometimes afford- 
ed by the local situation. Then they, in turn, be- 
come the lay leaders in the quickening educational! 
process within the local church. 


Along with this development goes a more effi- 
cient coordination of and improvement in the 
teaching techniques of the church school staff. The 
closer co-operation of the parents is enlisted. The 
parents’ support and assistance are organized into 
a working union with the staff. Parents are asked to 
become teachers and to take an active and creative 
part in the religious education program. Regular 
staff conferences are held and occasional parent- 
staff meetings. 

The Youth Fellowship is not to be regarded as 
merely another organization within the church. It 
is an integral part of the religious education pro- 
gram. It is not just a social fellowship with some 
educational and worship content, but is, rather, an 
educational unit on the youth level. A program is 
drawn up and responsibility for leadership as- 
signed. -Moreover, it is afforded adult assistance 


Imagination in Teaching the 


Rolland Emerson Wolfe 


In The Green Pastures, the Lord says, “Even bein’ Gawd ain't a 
bed of roses.” The same might be said of those who teach the 
Bible to children and young people in this super-modernistic 
world. It is not only in the church school that this is difficult. 


HE Hazen Foundation has recently been mak- 

ing a study of the teaching of religion in a 
number of colleges. On the basis of the nineteen 
already surveyed, they report that “the teaching 
of religion is inadequate in nearly every instance.” 
The same might be said of the church school. 


What can be done about this? It should be pos- 
sible to teach the Bible as effectively as other 
branches of knowledge. What is the trouble? This 
writer believes if there is one quality that marks 
the difference between successful and unsuccessful 
teaching of the Bible, it is the ability to use the 
imagination. Although this is true for all teaching, 
it is especially true with regard to the Bible. 


Unimaginative teaching tends to become hum- 
drum teaching, and the pupils soon lose interest. 
When students come to college and say they never 
got anything out of their church school classes, one 
may suspect it was largely because they sat under 
unimaginative teachers. Those ‘who have read, 
heard, or seen The Green Pastures will remember 
in the opening scene the unimaginative way in 
which Mr. Deshee was teaching the Genesis stories. 
In reply to his question, “Isn’t that wonderful?” 


the little girl stood up and said, ‘‘Yes, Mr. Deshee,. 


that is wonderful. I don’t understand a bit of it.” 


There are parts of the Bible itself that are un- 
imaginative. Professor Pfeiffer tells his students 
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and guidance, but not adult dictatorship. The aims 
are to help young people to acquire the ability te 
think for themselves, to evaluate intelligently, ano 
to develop leadership qualities. 

Eventually, if the techniques are sound and th: 
process is not blocked by adamant and intransigeni 
forces, the church will come to be looked upon aj 
a school of life. Religion will invest the happem 
ings of experience with meaning and more inte 
grated personalities should result. A functional re 
ligion is not just a conservator of human values 
values derived from past experience, but is rathe# 
the vital element in the creation of human values 
Religion, properly conceived as functional, by sé 
lection and discrimination among the happenings 
of experience becomes a value-producing instr 
ment in the ongoing process of life. 


Bible 


i 
| 
} 
{ 


they can easily tell the difference between t! 
Priestly and the Jahwistic strand in the Pent 
teuch. If they go to sleep reading, it is the forme 
If they remain awake, it is the latter. The reas} 
for this difference in effect is that one is writti 
with imagination, while the other is not. 


Many people are hesitant about teaching 
church school class because they think it is difficy 
The thing which marks the difference betwej 
teaching as a difficulty and teaching as a delig# 
lies whether or not you approach it in an imagin 
tive manner. Teachers too often “get” their less} 
by cramming facts into their heads so they & 
teach them to others. Often this becomes the wo} 
teaching. 


Instead of “getting the facts in mind,” it is 
better to get a mental picture of the thing whi 
one is teaching. If the teacher thinks in terms) 
pictures, there will be little difficulty in presenti 
the material to pupils. Teaching facts is not enouj 
The facts must become animated to make an i 
pression upon the class. By using the imaginati} 
one animates the material he is teaching. 


The prime requisite with students is to get t 
also to use their imaginations. When study? 
Elijah on Mount Carmel or Jesus and the feed’ 
of the five thousand, ask the pupil to tell what. 
would see in his kodak prints or movie reel if 
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had been there to take pictures. Another fruitful 
technique is to ask the pupil to imagine himself a 
reporter of those days on the Palestine News, and 
ask him what he would write about certain episodes 
‘in the Bible if he were sending a series of dis- 
‘patches. In ways such as these the mind of both 
teacher and pupil are jarred out of the humdrum 
of rote repetition. By entering imaginatively into 
the scenes of the Bible, they attain a new air of 
reality and interest. 


Ethel Cutler, of St. Catherine’s School at Rich- 
‘mond, Virginia, is perhaps one of the best teachers 
of today, largely because she teaches with imagina- 
tion. The following two contributions from her 
students are reprinted with permission from the 
April 1947 number of The Journal of Bible and 

Religion. 


It was a tenth grader who wrote: 


Mr. Hosea was hopelessly lost. Driving to his 
country home in Pennsylvania from New York 
City where he owned a publishing firm, he had de- 
cided to try a new road which would take slightly 
longer, so that he could meditate on several recent 
family events. Seeing an elderly farmer spraying 
apple trees, he decided to ask him how to get back 
on the regular route; so he got out of his automo- 
bile and leaning across the fence shouted “Hello” 

to the rugged farmer. 

The farmer, wiping the perspiration off his 
brow, stalked over to the fence and drawled, “Hello 
yourself. Are you lost?” 


Mr. Hosea stared at the farmer with uncon- 
cealed incredulity. “Aren’t you Mr. Amos who 
made a number of speeches in New York a few 
years ago?” 

Mr. Amos glanced up startled, “Why, yes. How 
did you recognize me?’ 


Mr. Hosea replied, “I was passing by you in 
New York when I saw the motley throng around 
you, and thinking you to be just another soap-box 
orator, I stopped to listen to you. Frankly I was 
astonished at the context of your speech... Munich 
has now become so infamous that most Americans 

_avoid mentioning it, but you certainly did not beat 
about the bush in telling of it. The stupidity of sell- 
ing iron and steel to Japan for making weapons 
with which to fight the Chinese was clearly brought 
out, but I still failed to recover my senses and real- 
ize the folly of the isolationist position . . . We 
were too busy earning and spending money, giving 

wild parties and making a vain show of Christian- 
ity when in reality everyone was worshiping the 
gods, Greed, Vanity, Jealousy and Lust...” 


(At this point Mr. Amos takes Mr. Hosea up to 
his house for cider and doughnuts and as they sit 
before a roaring fire, Mr. Hosea talks of his per- 

sonal problem.) / 

Mr. Hosea scratched his head perplexedly and 


after sweeping the crumbs from his lap to the floor; 
e said rather pointlessly, “What will you do?” 
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Suddenly springing up, Mr. Hosea cried, beat- 
ing his clenched fist in the palm of his hand, “T’ll 
take her back! She has sinned against me, yet so 
has the United States sinned against God. Have 
we not refused to love our neighbors as ourselves? 
Have we not coveted wealth and power? God is 
punishing us for this through war, but when we 
have proved our fidelity, peace will come once 
more...” Striding over to Mr. Amos he clasped 
his hand vigorously and the animated expression on 
his face proved beyond doubt that he understood 
the real meaning: of God’s love and forgiveness. 

A senior read and reread the Fourth Gospel. 
The depth of her comprehension of it is shown 
by the following piece of verse which she wrote: 


The Man of Bethesda 
Thirty-eight years had I lain by the pool, 
Had I watched there in agony, weak and despairing, 
There I saw others made whole by the Angel, 
But no one in Palestine, no one had helped me. 
Then there came Jesus, Jesus: God’s Son. 
And he noticed by plight though all mean souls 
had failed. 
“Do you want to get well?” Such was his query. 
And I walked for the first time in thirty-eight 
years. 
Now I know ’tis what matters—the qualification— 
You only know Christ with sincerest desire. 


Perhaps we have overstressed the value of our 
programs of leadership training. Facts should help, 
and techniques also, but the real thing that is need- 
ed to become a teacher is to use one’s head. The 
trained teacher may be so cluttered with facts 
that he is dull. Again, the untrained teacher may 
so enter imaginatively into the few facts at his 
command as to become an amazing success. 


To teach the Bible imaginatively one does not 
need a college degree and a large library of books. 
What one needs is to take one’s Bible and to think 
pictorially, i. e. see the things happen as you read 
about them. When you study the life of Jesus, be 
with him and the twelve as an extra disciple and 
eyewitness, and formulate your own reactions. 
When you study Amos, go to the place he is speak- 
ing, and be present in his audiences. Look at the 
people around you and observe their reactions to 
what he is saying. Call on some homes in Palestine 
and listen to their conversations about him around 
the supper table or by the hearth fire. With such 
an approach, the characters and scenes of the 
Bible will become alive—amazingly alive, and some 
of your troubles in teaching will vanish. 


Religion is a thing accessibe to all. Money can’t 
buy it. It is the same with good teaching. You can’t 
make yourself a good teacher just by taking cours- 
es or reading books. 

Teaching can be an unexpected pleasure if it 
is entered into with imagination. A report has 
just come from a person in middle life who had 
never taught before, and was dragged into it. She 
writes however that, of all her activities this year, 
teaching her class of nine-year old girls has become 
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her chief delight. This is as it should be, and this 
is as it can be if we pinch ourselves awake and then 
approach the Bible as a living literature. 
Teaching the Bible is much like radio ampli- 
flication. The life of Biblical times was devitalized 
into series of words on sheets of manuscript. These 
words have been passed on through the centuries.to 
us. Too many teachers are content to teach simply 
the words. Instead, the teacher must go farther 
and reamplify them into the life which originally 
produced the words. Translating the Bible from 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Greek into English is only 
part of the process. The thought modes of ancient 


times must be transformed into the thought modes. 
of the present. Here is where imagination enters) 
to play its part. The teacher should not be too much: 
concerned about meticulous accuracy. What if she 
does give an occasional flourish or explanation that 
was not in the mind of the original author? The 
advantages of this bold imaginative teaching will 
more than compensate for its few debits. 

There should be no place for dullness in religion. 
Teaching can be a thrilling experience, if one i 
mentally awake when doing it. The new beatitude 
should be, “Blessed are they who teach with im- 
agination.’ | 


i 


Me A Oe TS i an ON a ee 


Church Family Night 


Edna P. Bruner 


| 


More and more—and rightly so—the family unit is being consid: 


ered as church leaders plan their yearly programs. Some of thy 


values inherent in a monthly gathering of church families ar¢ 


here vividly described. 


HE first Church Family Night of my exper- 

ience came in my high school days when some 
event, long since forgotten, took me to the Univer- 
salist Church in Detroit. It was late afternoon. 
Women and children were beginning to come from 
homes and schools and men and women were com- 
ing from their places of employment, to meet as 
a church family, for dinner and an evening of fel- 
lowship and fun. 

My memory has it that in those pre-depression 
days the Detroit church engaged a cateress who 
prepared the meals. However that may have been, 
the dinner was good and the fellowship was in- 
formal and happy. 

There was a motion picture of interest to all. 
After its showing, parents with small children and 
those having other engagements, left when they 
needed to. Others stayed—some to visit, some to 
dance, some to play cards or pool according to their 
mood. Thus did people who lived miles from one 
another in a great city find opportunity, within the 
walls of their church, for genuine fellowship. 


Detroiters may find much to add to this picture 
I hold in memory but the picture has been a mean- 
ingful one to me. After my college and theological 
school days, I carried it to my first parish. Water- 
loo, on special occasions, had had parish suppers 
for adults. It wasn’t difficult to move into having 
Church Family Nights on a stated day of each 
month, when children and youth as well as adults 
met for dinner, fellowship, a brief program of 
common interest and fun. 


Good Church Family Nights have to be planned 
for. It takes time to “grow” them. 


A first thing to remember is that they should 


be for everyone in the church family, old and young, 
rich and poor. 
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This means not only that all should know tha: 
they are welcome and should experience a nom 
time but also that, other things being equal, al 
within the ten to seventy-or-more age range shouls 
share responsibility by serving on one monthl, 
committee each year. Ten-year-olds with a goo 
dining room chairman, can make dining room tai 
bles very attractive. They can make favors and—! 
they love to! The best cook going will need kitche} 


assistants, carvers and servers. 


Organization calls for a general chairman, pre 
erably a trustee who has been elected because s 
will make a good Family Night Chairman. 
course she needs to know how to put on good di 
ners but, equally important, she needs to know hoy 
to work with and train others. She needs to a 
preciate the aims of Church Family Night. 
general chairman, in consultation with the chaii 
man of the Board and the minister, she appoin 
the chairman for each monthly committee and 
each chairman assigns the men and women an 
boys and girls who are to work with her. A giv 
monthly chairman must be a good cook, too, ar 
have a committee with some experienced “hands 
as well as some who are young or new at such wor! 
The minister’s concern, on the matter of appoi 
ments, is to see that all the people are remember 
when appointments are made. When each month: 
committee has a cross section of age and intere 
groups, of old members and new on it, bases for f 
lowship are provided in the very fabric of worki 
together. / 

As to the menus: make them good! “Pot-luc 
is often very good but sometimes it is just “p 
luck,” or an easy way out. Easy ways are not 
ways respected or worked for. I have known peo 
to hesitate to invite newcomers to “pot-luck” b 
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who took pride in inviting guests to the dinners 
that they had come to trust as being attractive. 

In a number of our churches the custom has 
been developed of posting the menu at least one 
Sunday preceding Family Night and asking the 
people to make their reservations, as it were, by 
“signing up,” either to contribute a cash amount 
per person or family to help pay for the meat, or to 
bring a tossed salad, or two cherry pies, or what- 
ever. 

This plan does several things: informs the com- 
mittee as to how many are coming, lightens the 
work of the committee, makes possible a planned, 
balanced meal and enables everyone to come with- 
out great cash outlay. 


In the depression years as now, many a family 
of five would have found it impossible to pay the 
restaurant price of five dinners. Not so, on the 
above-mentioned basis. Cherries grow in some 
folks’ back yard. Good pie makers are helpful to 
good eating, in times of depression and in times of 
inflation! But whether it is pie or pudding, have 
a plan that makes it possible, financially, for every 
family to come. Business and professional people 
welcome opportunity to pay for meat. It is very 
desirable to have an “outsider” do the dishes. A 
cover charge of ten cents per family will pay for 
dish washing and laundry and free the committee 
‘members for the fellowship of the evening, once 
‘dinner is served. 


The program: 

It can be as rich and varied as the menus. 

Group singing and games involving everyone 
are important. They too must be well planned for. 

Travel films and other films of general appeal 
and of educational value are a delight. 

Programs growing out of the interests and 
abilities of the members are especially good. 


Ten or more years ago in my former parish, 
some of the women wondered what had been the 
history of Universalist women anyway. (Miss Fol- 
some hadn’t written her history then.) They sent 
to Headquarters for information. It came in the 
in the form of leaflets, reports, books, etc. They 
dug out the story, assembled it in pageant form 
and presented it to Church Family Night. And 
without any help from the minister! 


On another occasion a youth, in the course of 
‘Several vacation trips, had taken pictures of a 
‘mountain, mirrored in the lake, of fruit trees in 
full bloom, of children playing, of a pastoral scene 
of quiet beauty and so forth. A lover of poetry and 
another of music worked with him and together 
they built a worship service of music, majestic 
views and the meditative thoughts of men, that 
“will live in the memory of those who shared that 
Service. 
A couple of years ago in my present parish, 
‘when as a denomination we were supporting relief 
projects in Holland, the price of admission was a 
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garment to be sent overseas. The cooks consulted 
Dutch menus in their planning, tulips and wooden 
shoes decorated the tables. The Dutch embassy 
sent pictures for the walls, brochures for the tables 
and a sound film. Thus did we educate ourselves to 
support the work of the Universalist Service Com- 
mittee. Many a parish has done likewise in con- 
nection with the work for diabetic girls at the 
Clara Barton Birthplace. 


The Family Night program hour is an ideal 
time for the several departments of the church 
school, the children and youth themselves, to reveal 
through displays the range of vitality and interest 
of the work they are doing. Primary children who 
have had a good leader in using the course. “How 
Miracles Abound,” can amaze their parents with 
their interest and knowledge as they interpret 
their displays. 


Church families can get excited about a wrong 
in the community that needs righting, or a need 
that ought to be filled. They can do something, too. 


We live together in our homes as families. Our 
communities are made up of all age groups. Good 
churches are church families! They need to be 
nurtured and cultivated as such. 


IS YOUR CHURCH AWARE OF THESE DANGERS? 


HERE are grave dangers in seeking to mold 

children by the formal religious teachings ac- 
cepted by adults. One is that the children may eas- 
ily fall into the habit of lip service, that great and 
age-old habit of the Pharisees, which so easily bests 
us all. While it may -be possible for some children to 
go through motions and to make statements mean- 
ingless to them without violating their own basic 
standards for conduct, yet the question is still be-. 
fore us: Should the church sponsor a formality of 
teaching which may involve the risk of hurting the 
child’s inner integrity? 


Another danger involved in imposing adult for- 
malities on children is this: Without having the 
chance to understand the meanings in the forms, 
children may draw conclusions which even the 
teachers themselves do not believe and which the 
children will later necessarily have to unlearn. Our 
cities are peopled today with thousands of individ- 
uals who make light of their early training and 
who have left the churches and synagogues in dis- 
appointment or through indifference. True to the 
unthinking pattern encouraged in early childhood, 
they have never taken pains to find out that true 
religion is more fundamental to life than is the 
holding of traditional dogmas or the maintaining 
of old rituals. : 


From Consider the Children, How They Grow 
by Elizabeth M. Manwell and Sophia L. Fahs 
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Learning to Live Together in 


One World 


Carl H. Voss 


If we are to build a world which will be free from the curse of 
War and Prejudice, we must start by training the children of this 
and future generations in the prerequisites to World Peace by 
demonstrating how they really can Live Together in One World. 


OR several years it has been the concern of 
world-minded citizens to implement their ideals 
concerning international problems with an educa- 
tional process which could combine the best tech- 
niques of learning with vital experiences of living. 
The realization of this dream is soon to be put 
to the practical test in the form of a new Inter- 
national Summer Camp for Junior High School 
age boys and girls which will bring together child- 
ren of many nations, races, and faiths. This ad- 
venture will be under the direction of the Institute 
Committee of The Universalist Church of America 
with the close co-operation of the. staff members of 
The General Sunday School Association, The Uni- 
versalist Service Committee, The Universalist 
Youth Fellowship, and other educational leaders 
of our church. 

The camp will be held at Elfin Lake, in Walling- 
ford, Vermont, for a four-week period during the 
summer of 1948. A similar leadership institute for 
senior high school young people has been conducted 
here for the past several years. This older project 
was started in 1935 and is known as the Shawnee 
Leadership Institute on World Problems. It has 
brought together young people from all over the 
world during this time, numbering around 1600 
students in all. 

Sufficient experience has been built up during 
the past thirteen years to justify the educational 
methods used in developing understanding of pres- 
ent day social and international problems. Leaders, 
most of whom are experts in their respective fields, 
have been carefully chosen to guide the thinking 
of these high school young people. The same basic 
principles will be followed in the new venture. The 
new Junior High Camp will approach the problem 
of learning how to live together in One World from 
the intercultural angle, instead of the more ad- 
vanced academic methods used in the Shawnee 
Institutes. Among some of the plans for the first 
summer’s session will be the following: 

Daily worship experiences which will develop 
a sense of appreciation for one another and for the 
faiths represented in our One World. 

The educational program will include periods for 
creative activity through which the potential tal- 
ents of each child will find opportunities for ex- 
pression. 

Among these activities will be: Sketching, 
Painting, Handicrafts of various kinds, Folk- 
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dancing and Folk Music, Dramatics and Pageantry. 

The recreational program will provide oppor. 
tunities to learn games typical of children’s games 
in this and other lands. | 

Visual and Audio Aids will supplement the ac. 
tivity program and will be the major technique fox 
imparting information, rather than the textbool 
method. 

As an expression of friendship for children 0: 
other countries as well as to areas of need in om 
own country, some of the toys and other object; 
created at the camp will be sent through The Unii 
versalist Service Committee) to these areas. Thi. 
type of friendship program will, no doubt, continu 
on a year-round basis, as it has in the past, whe 
these children return to their home churches. 

As a democratic experience in living, the childi 
ren and staff members will take part in the dailj 
household duties of the camp, each assuming 
share of the routine responsibilities. 

Established educational methods will serve as 
guide to those who will work together as staff me 
bers in this project. 

John Dewey’s basic philosophic statement: ‘“W 
learn to do, by doing,” is equally applicable in ed 
ucation for international understandng as it is 
other spheres of learning. By thus combining cred 
tive activities with vital living experiences on aj 
intercultural level, children will recognize the fines 
possibilities in our common humanity. 

The tragedy has been that nations have spen 
and are still spending billions on armaments, i 
the name of national defense, while on the othe} 
hand, little if any appropriations are allocated 
scientific education for the advancement of worl 
co-operation. This task then usually becomes tli 
concern of private agencies, secular and religious 
whose funds are insignificant as compared to thos} 
used for military purposes. Nevertheless, thes 
private groups have developed effective laboratoi} 
ies as living demonstrations of the future possibil] 
ties of mankind. 

It is with this approach to the problem of buil:} 
ing world understanding and co- -operation that tH 
Institute Committee of The Universalist Church «| 
America hopes to contribute its share to the tot: 
body of knowledge already assembled in this fies 
of international and intercultural education. 

If ever we are to build Universalism in its fine! 
sense, we must start with children while they a 
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jstill young enough to understand their cultural 
and social likenesses, rather than to allow them to 
develop unfounded prejudices based upon igno- 
jrance. 

Then, as they grow toward adulthood, they will 
at least know the facts concerning these social 
‘problems which have done so much to divide na- 
{tions and peoples. They will have had the oppor- 
|tunity to chose between truth and the negation of 
jtruth in matters that concern the entire human 
\race. 

This new idea of learning how to live together 
in One World can grow into a significant pattern 
of learning if we take our task seriously. 

It is the hope that children of all cultures may 
|have the opportunity to share in this experience. 
In order to make this possible, individuals and 
}churches will need to provide either partial or full 


) Margaret Winchester 


PERSON is attracted to teaching in church 
school if he feels that he has a reasonable 
chance of succeeding. He is hesitant about attempt- 
ing something that is bound to fail. Especially 
true is this of taking on in the few hours of 
leisure time left to most busy people a job that 
will leave him feeling constantly pushed, rushed, 
unprepared. A church school that is well admin- 
istered, that has standards of leadership, that ex- 
pects definite accomplishments of pupils and teach- 
ers is self-respecting. This is the kind of school 
that attracts leaders, for it is a pleasure to teach 
in an orderly, well-run school. It is when there 
ig meager equipment for teaching, when the room 
is not ready, children are not prompt, purposes are 
‘not clear—when noise and confusion reign—that 
people feel it is not worth their effort to try to 
teach. So the first answer to the problem of se- 
curing teachers is: have a well-run school. 

Again, persons are more likely to accept places 
of leadership if they are sought out for their par- 
ticular fitness for the task. Sometimes a church. 

feeling desperate, has sent out a general plea for 
eachers, making every member feel guilty if he 
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scholarships so that every child who has the desire 
and ability to attend may be given that oppor- 
tunity. This will mean recruiting boys and girls 
from our own church schools, as well as from 
among the families of the United Nations and other 
groups, so that together these children may have 
an experience in living with children of their own 
ages from other lands, races, and faiths. 


Perhaps a World Friendship Fund in each 
church may be the answer to this and other needs 
in which our Church now shares. 


If we are to build a world which will be free 
from the curse of War and Prejudice, we must 
start by training the children of this and future 
generations in the prerequisites to World Peace 
by demonstrating how they really can Live To- 
gether in One World. 


So You Need Teachers! 


Securing teachers for church school seems to be the Number One 
problem in nearly every church. This need not be so. Here are 
some of the solutions. 


does not offer his services. Some people have come 
to feel that teaching church school is like serving 
a life sentence. They accept for one year, only to 
discover that they are expected to carry on year 
after year. They become irked. Their attitude is 
reflected in their teaching, so that the children do 
not warm up to them. Enthusiasm is gone. 

There are in every congregation persons of un- 
usual and specialized ability. It takes imagination 
to discover them and find the right place for them. 
Parents often make good teachers because they are 
naturally interested in children, and want the best 
for them. Printers, carpenters, electricians, scien- 
tists have skills and understanding that fit them for 
helping in special ways. A class studying how the 
Bible came to be would benefit by a trip to a print- 
ing press to learn modern ways of printing as a 
background of understanding the influence of 
printing on man’s thinking. A carpenter shop is 
an asset to any church school. In it may be fash- 
ioned such things as a worship center, painting 
easel, screens, toys, through the making of which 
boys and girls experience the satisfactions that 
come from creating and being useful. 
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In a course about the natural world a biologist 
or other scientist could open the eyes of children 
to the world about them. A doctor or a librarian 
might assist at just one session, coming to speak, 
answer questions or tell a story. An art teacher 
might be invited to help with murals for a few 
consecutive weeks. So it is that imagination may 
point the way for using a variety of talented per- 
sons in teaching. By fitting them in, no person is 
overworked. 


A third help in the problem of finding teachers 
is the approach. Who invites the prospective teach- 
er? How does he state his request? What propo- 
sition does he make? It has been demonstrated 
that a Religious Education Committee, working 
on the matter of spotting personnel for a teaching 
staff, is the logical group to handle the matter. At 
a meeting they may discuss what teachers are 
needed, and list those who would be good teachers. 
Through the year one of their number may make 
note of possibilities, new people who may be worked 
in. In the name of the committee, one of its mem- 
bers may then invite the ones agreed upon. There 
is real value in doing it this way, for it avoids 
the difficulty that often arises when a person ac- 
cepts responsibility as a favor to the minister, or to 
some personal friend. Teaching in the church 
school is worthy of a broader and more inlusive 
motive than that. 


As the call is made every attention should be 
given to making the person feel the importance of 
the invitation to become a teacher. For instance, 
a personal call in his home is more apt to bring re- 
sults than a casual telephone call or a conversation 
at his place of business. Advance notice should be 
given, so that the person has time to give proper 
thought to the matter. He should not be asked to 
“start tomorrow morning.” A copy of the text to 
be used and suggestions for getting started should 
be left for him to look over. The call should leave 
the general impression: “Our Religious Education 
Committee members think you have what it takes 
to be a good church school teacher. This particular 
class needs you. It is asking much of you, but the 
need is very great. We are prepared to help you 
through regular workers’ conferences. We will 
supply the tools you need to do a good job. There 
will be people to help you and conferences for in- 
spiration and training. We ask you to think it over 
carefully before giving your final answer. There 
is no greater joy than that which comes from work- 
ing with children and youth.” This is an honest 
proposition; definite, challenging. 


The term of office ought to be clearly under- 
stood. For some it would be a year’s service, but 
for others it might be only a few months. Some 
churches have experimented with the plan of using 


two or three teachers during a year’s time. One- 


teacher takes the first three months, followed by 
the second for the next three months, and then the 
third. A short term may sometimes be managed 
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by a busy person for whom a year’s service woulc 
be out of the question. Two may work together as 
co-teachers, making substitute teachers unneces 
sary. There is real advantage in this. In severa, 
schools a man and his wife may follow this ar 
rangement, teaching the class together, supplement: 
ing each other. Fortunate is the junior high aa 
or youth fellowship which has found a couple to b 
its sponsors. It is proving to be equally effectiv 
for a nursery class, when a young man and hi 
wife undertake it together. 


There are ways that the work of the teache! 
may be simplified. If possible other workers ee | 
be found to do some of the out-of-class jobs tha) 
often take too much of the teacher’s time, ye 
which add so much to the smooth running of thi 
school. Officers, as secretary, a librarian to cary 
for the browsing table and bulletin board, choii 
leader and choir mothers to assist, free the teache? 
for actual class planning and activity. On the oth 
hand, they add interest to the work as a whole. 


There are special qualifications which all teac 
ers need—interest in children, enthusiasm abou 
life, sincerity and integrity. Besides these, ther 
are the skills of teaching, using materials effec) 
ively, guiding children in worthwhile projects 
Former teachers may often become church scho 
teachers, bringing with them their skills and fa 
iliarity with resources. Often those who make fi 1 
teachers have been elected to other posts of servic! 
which might be filled by others, freeing them fa 
this special work of teaching. S6 often there is | 
tendency to overwork a willing, capable perso 
and leave others with no responsibility at all. Ev 
distribution and sharing of the work is to | 
sought. “A job for every member” is not a b 
slogan. 


One other matter: don’t be afraid to ask te 
much. People seldom respond to figurehead D} 
sitions. They respect a request that involves r 
work, and enjoy doing it. They dislike to be to 
“Tt won’t take much time; you will find it easy 
They prefer to be told the truth, and they f 
that if a thing is worth doing it is worth enou 
time and energy to do it well. 


Should high school students be teachers? 
general, the answer is no. They are immature, a 
ought to be free to continue their own religio 
education. But there are exceptions. If there is j 
class for them they may become associated wit 
good teacher as apprentices. There is no better w: 
of learning than by doing. Practice teaching un 
skilled leadership will help some young people 
discover their own talents, and interest them 
taking classes for teaching. Such a class may 
come a steady source of new leadership. After: 
year or two the student-teacher is ready to ta 
more responsibility and with the help of a sum 
institute, to undertake a class of his own. : 


| 
| 
| 


THE CHRISTIAN LEA | 


A Vital Church Program 


Elizabeth Moore Manwell 


HE liberal church is important today as never 

before. The realization of its values is essential 
to the health of the whole world. Upon these values 
rests democracy itself: the development of a ma- 
ture, a reasonable, a reverent way of life ,or ,in 
the words Schweitzer, ‘“‘a reverence for life itself.’ 
We cherish this quality of religion for ourselves. 
We must also cherish it for our children. 

Immediately we are faced with the question: If 
we cherish this way of life for our children, how 
shall we help them realize it? And the answer is 
clearly written in every primer of child psychology: 
through the parents, i.e. through those individually 
most closely responsible for forming the children’s 
basic attitudes, which we know are likely to be life- 
long. 

Therefore, it would seem clear that any church 
seriously seeking to offer a vital program to its 
children must reach their parents; systematically, 
effectively, basically. Yet, strangely enough, many 
churches almost entirely overlook this aspect of 
their work. They may offer many other excellent 
services to their members; worship, fellowship, 
Bible study, opportunities for civic action, for phil- 
anthropy, for recreation. But their efforts to reach 
parents as parents are in many cases sporadic. 

_ What then are the possibilities for an effective 
program in liberal religious education which is di- 
rected toward helping, or freeing parents to carry 
on their basic work in this field? 

They are many. Perhaps three main paths are 
especially important: (1) enabling the parent to 
understand and to sustain his child’s progress 
through the church school, (2) helping the parent 
to guide the child at home, and (8) enabling the 
parent, and each family member, to find status and 
creative outlets in his group relations in the 
church. 

First of all: How can the church help the parent 
to co-operate in his child’s church school experi- 
ence? This is the most delightful of all areas in 
which it is the privilege of the church leader to 
work. For the church school is entirely free to 
develop the best in the child, and to draw in the 
parent in the process. The church school is not 
hampered by Regents’ Examinations, by formal 
curriculum requirements, or by the limitations of 
the parents’ pocketbooks. It is free to set up a 
teaching session which offers a good way of life to 
the child in the here-and-now, as well as with ref- 
erence to the future. It can offer creative experi- 
ences in art work, in rhythms and perhaps in 
music, in exploration and writing, as well as those 
incident to the basic curriculum. It need never 
sause a child to fail. It can form a picture of what 
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Involves the Parents 


it sees to be the truest and finest in the child’s na- 
ture, and bend its entire effort to bringing that out. 
Is it surprising that parents find it thrilling to 
work hand in hand with the teacher in painting 
such a portrait? 


Here, for example, is Betsy, who, because of the 
many vicissitudes in her three-year-old life, living 
around in army camps and trailer colonies, as she 
has, is developing an attitude of timidity toward 
life. Her teacher sees that beneath the timidity is 
a longing to be courageous. Betsy watches the 
other children intently as they go down the slide, 
watches again as they dance gayly about the room 
singing “What shall we do when we all go out on 
our holiday?” The teacher does not urge Betsy. 
She does not make conspicuous Betsy’s reluctance 
to co-operate. But she stands by her. One Sunday, 
when opportunity seems ripe, she encourages Bet- 
sy just to stand on the lowest step of the slide. 
Another day Betsy takes her hand as the teacher 
encourages her to take one more step up. Perhaps, 
some Sunday in January, Betsy has gone to the 
top step. Then the breathless business of sitting 
on the slide, of locating the side rails, of letting 
go the hand of the teacher, then of looking down 
the endless extent of that slide (so short to the 
adult) into the smiling face of the teacher waiting 
at the foot. Then the terrifying letting herself go, 
the swift descent, the joy of reaching safely the 
outstretched arms, the thrill of public celebration 
of high accomplishment! Surely, surely, this ex- 
perience must be shared with Betsy’s parents, that 
they may carry on at home opportunities for fur- 
ther strengthening the child’s newly opened door 
of confidence. Who is wise enough to know whether 
upon such babyhood experiences in the lives of a 
Columbus, a Pasteur, a Curie, the fate of worlds 
has not hung? 

Or let us think of Michael, the ten-year-old, who, 
to cause a stir among his friends, has been making 
a social rumpus in almost every group in which he 
finds himself. Inwardly he is unsure of himself. 
Outwardly he takes constant opportunities to gain 
attention by seeming overconfident. The thoughtful 
church school leader will not be misled by these 
symptoms of difficult social behavior. He looks 
rather for interests, areas of sensitivity within 
the boy. The leader may find that the boy can print. 
He may lead the boy to think of the possibility of 
starting a church school newspaper. He can en- 
courage the parents to have a Saturday luncheon 
committee meeting in the boy’s home to organize 
such a paper. And, with the outlets thus afforded, 
the boy is no longer socially disturbing but becomes 
a successful publisher. Again, one wonders, was 
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Pulitzer’s mother encouraging in this way, or were 
the parents of Mark Twain and of Edison? Or, 
conversely, what went wrong in the early life of 
a Mussolini? 

There is no limit to the opportunities of a child 
to give conspicuous social service in his class group, 
which a church may not hold open to him; oppor- 
tunities which will develop his confidence in him- 
self, his self-reliance, his security as a member of 
the group. But let us never forget that the gain 
is slight indeed unless, in helping the child, the 
church helps the parent not only to rejoice in the 
child’s victories, but to know how to sustain him 
in even further progress at home. 

Turning now to our responsibility for helping 
the child at home, again we find the church rich 
in resources. The Home Nursery (often called the 
Cradle Roll) is a golden time for parent-study class- 
es. These are the years when the parents are clos- 
est to their first glow of unblurred idealism, when 
they have not yet become on the defensive with 


each other about matters such as “discipline.” A ~ 


series of weekly or monthly evening meetings, or 
Sunday morning meetings, is highly valuable, if the 
program is geared to the interests of young fathers 
as well as young mothers. Let the minister or lead- 
er call in three or four of the most friendly, stable 
fathers, and two or three mothers among his church, 
and talk over with them ways of appealing to other 
fathers and mothers, and of arranging a study 
group. With, often without, professionally trained 
leadership, such discussion groups may offer each 
member much, if a stable, wholesome person acts 
as chairman, and if outlines, magazines, books, 
slides, movies or records are used to stimulate and 
guide discussion. Almost every liberal denomina- 
tion has materials in this field to offer from its 
regional or national headquarters. 


Nor need a limited church allotment for books 
deter the building of a parent-study program. For 
books can be obtained independently of the church 
budget. In many groups, parents themselves are 
glad to purchase a book per family in order to make 
a common pool, or to tax themselves a small amount 
to purchase at least five or six books for a common 
reading shelf. In almost all cities and villages pub- 
lic libraries are glad to purchase and to loan books 
in this field, and in addition many state universites, 
or national institutions such as the American As- 
sociation of University Women, have traveling 
libraries. Movies on family relationships and child 
development can be obtained free, or at small cost, 
democratic panel discussions on principles and 
goals can be developed. The group may gain, not 
only deeper understanding and wiser attitudes to- 
ward parent-child relations, but a sense of en- 
couragement in finding that each is part of a good- 
ly fellowship of parents who, in writing and in 
practice, have tried to develop well-adjusted child- 
ren, and incidentally, who also make mistakes. 


Not only should such a group discuss the child 
in the home, but also the child in the church group. 
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What are the basic aims of our church school? Wh 

are the values involved in liberal religious educa 
tion? What do we share with other well-organizes 
schools? What is our distinctive contribution? Thes, 
are some of the questions which are worth stud 
in 


g. 
The third path along which the school maj 
guide the parents lies in giving him creative ou} 
lets for participating in the work of the churel 
and thus of giving him status. The church is tk 
only institution in modern society which can giv 
such experience to every member of the family. | 

We have already discussed the means and valué 
of giving children fullness of living, through DEY 
gressive education in the church school. Thes 
means and values are equally promising to the pa} 
ents. Countless multitudes of fathers and mothe} 
have found some of their deepest roots in livin} 
through successful church school teaching. And 
believe that the experience must always conta) 
more success than failure to be truly satisfyin) 
Others may grow in self-confidence as they he: 
in other phases of the church school work, “tl 
music, the “sociables,” the Christmas wood-wor' 
ing shop, the sponsorship of the school newspape 
or library or dramatic club. Other parents may fins 
they have more to give to adult groups in t1 
church. Such parents may be of either the Mart] 
or the Mary type. They may bend their efforts ; 
ward the handling of finances or the recruitil 
of new members. They may be able in discerni 
spiritual issues needing church support in the fie 
of social action or civic improvement. Some parert 
may have artistic gifts which may be of value | 
decorating rooms in the church, or in making Pe 
ers, or illustrating booklets. Still others may vi) 
the sick and be ready for emergency service | 
families in trouble. Perhaps nowhere else is it |] 
strikingly true as in church work that he w 
loses his life shall find it. | 

It is also true that only parents who have fou 
themselves, who are, as the Friends say, center} 
can help their children to be likewise. Fortun¢} 
the family whose church is eager to try to hij 
parents in this upward reach. i 


% * * * 


Prayer For A Two-Year-Old 


I’m told I should correct my little son 
Because his small feet take him journeying | 
Beyond his ordered bounds; because his hand} 
Are always reaching out to grasp bright thir} 
O God, I know that his adventurous feet 
May sometimes lead him into dangerous we} 
And that his careless fingers may destroy 
The lovely things his eager heart desires, 
Because his childish grasp is insecure. | 
But though these things be true, I still must pif 
That he shall ever love adventurings; 
That he shall ever reach for lovely things! 


—RutTH INScH 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAH 


Five Little Schools and How They Grew 


“Kindergarten bursting!” 
pupils and outdoors we go! 


“Two new classes this year.” ‘More 
!” “Fall average: Two new pupils a 


Sunday.” Yes, these are reports from Universalists churches. 


Dependable Leaders Plus A Minister 
With A Concern For Youth 


OR three years our church school has shown 

steady growth in membership, interest and 
attendance. 

Our teachers deserve a major share of credit 
for the continuing interest of the children. We are 
most fortunate in having a staff of efficient and 
loyal teachers, many of whom have had special 
training. Perhaps equally important is the fact 
that with one exception they are parents, which 
helps to bring love and understanding into their 
relationship with children. Another factor import- 
ant in sustaining the interest of a class is the reg- 
ular attendance of the teacher. And we have a 
remarkable record in that respect. 


Rev. Fred H. Miller, our minister during this 
period, was keenly interested in and concerned 
with the church school. His friendly and under- 
standing attitude with the children of all ages 
was a significant contribution. 

Courses of study are carefully chosen to meet 
the needs of every age,following suggestions by 
the G.S.S.A. Last year a Junior Choir was formed 
which has stimulated a great deal of interest. Our 
organist as choir director is doing fine work. We 
have four choir mothers who are responsible for 
attendance at rehearsals, the maintenance of choir 
robes and promoting social activities. 

These seem to be the most evident reasons for 
our “growing pains.” However, we are not satis- 
fied! We see many goals unattained and of course, 
more and yet more children. 

SARA K. PIKE 
Superintendent, Universalist Church School 
Nashua, N. H. 


From Three Pupils To Sixty-Five 
In Two Years 


Coming from a Congregational church in Okla- 
homa to the First Universalist Church in Junction 
City, Kansas, in the fall of 1945, we found a church 
school of two teachers and three children. 


- Soon after our arrival Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Beam, 
former Congregationalists, asked if they might 
work in the church, preferably in the church school. 
Ot course we were glad to get these recruits eager 
for a church home with liberal ideals. Both Mr. 
and Mrs. Beam had been in business in Junction 
City and each had a wide circle of friends. Mrs. 
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Beam sought out those friends who had children 
not attending any church school and invited them 
to come to ours. Mr. Beam agreed to call for those 
whose parents allowed them to come and later to 
return them to their homes. 

A school that grows from an enrollment of 
three to more than sixty-five in twelve to eighteen 
months has also the problem of teachers and proper 
lessons. The teachers were recruited from among 
such parents as had previous church training and 
one or two members who agreed to serve until suc- 
cessors could be found. 

Attendance has been kept up to an average of 
thirty-five for a period of two years by calling on 
the telephone and by personal calls in the home. 
During that time some 150 children have been in 
touch with the school. In a town close to a military 
establishment, the rapid change of people has lost 
us several good famiiles. A few parents withdrew 
their children when some zealous orthodox Chris- 
tian warned them of the “dread” implications of our 
faith. (We don’t believe in hell, in heaven, in the 
Bible, in God, in Christ, in salvation and various 
other necessary thngs.) 

The social life of the school was not overlooked. 
There have been seasonal parties and other get-to- 
gethers for fellowship. 

All in all we have had a wonderful time build- 
ing the school. Gradually some of the families are 
coming out and a number have become church 
members. With persistence and imagination the 
work of building and achieving will go on. 


WILLIAM A. ROBERTS, Minister 


First Universalist Church 
Junction City, Kansas 
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Increase By The Proved Method 


Our growth in numbers last year was chiefly in 
the junior department. Our one junior class stud- 
ied When Jesus Was a Boy, using plenty of “act- 
ivity’ along with work books. They built a sand 
table, Palestinian village, made an illustrated book- 
let of their favorite hymn, “Make Me Lovely, Poo 
wrote and produced a short play embodying points 
they had studied. There was plenty of Bible search- 
ing to settle points that came up, too. They helped 
make the sand table, nailing legs to a rough box 
to make it right height for them to work at stand- 
ing up. No sand being available they used sawdust, 
temporarily. 

As the work went on and the interest increased 
new children appeared, though at the beginning 
the class had been sure there were no other pros- 
pects. By June when the play was given as part 
of the Children’s Day Service, there were fifteen 
in the group instead of the eight with which the 
year began. 

When classes opened this fall all except two 
were right on hand for regular work. Two other 
children moved back to town after an absence, so 
out of this one class we now have two groups, one 
for junior highs and one for juniors. 

We feel this is real growth in spirit as well as 
in numbers. The credit is due chiefly to Miss Imo- 
gene Cowens, the teacher, whose fine personality 
and consecration have enabled her to do a real 
teaching job. It is also the outgrowth of good lead- 
ership over a period of years. We feel that it is 
much more significant than anything that might 
result from promotional schemes. It is increase by 
the proved method of the Kingdom of Heaven— 
growth, as cited in the two parables which these 
children liked best in their study, the ‘Mustard 
Seed,” and the ‘‘Leaven.” 

CLIFFORD R. STETSON 
Minister, First Universalist Church 
Derby Line, Vermont 


A Small Boy’s Frank Statement 
And What Followed 


Our Brewton church appears to be going ahead 
by leaps and bounds. The church school is divided 
into two groups, the first from nursery age up to 
twelve years; the second from twelve to eighteen. 
I think one of the reasons our nursery and kinder- 
garten groups are growing is because of the redec- 
oration of their rooms. We overheard a little boy 
say, “I don’t like to come to this Sunday school 
because the room isn’t pretty.’’ We decided then 
and there that something had to be done and fast! 
So a few women of the church went to work, 
painted and redecorated. Now we have a beautiful 


room with a color scheme of soft yellow and Dutch . 


blue. It’s a sunshiny room and the children love 
their new furniture, toys and other equipment. 


Pupils from twelve to eighteen meet on Sunday 
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mornings at 9:45 in the church and conduct theit 
own service of worship. During the week they re 
port at the church one afternoon after school fox 
religious instruction. This has been very successful. 
The group elects officers and conducts its own af, 
fairs. They work out their own parties and plar 
ways in which to contribute to the church and its 


outreach program. 


ROSALIE KNOST 
Wife of Rev. Richard W. Knos| 
Universalist Church, Brewton, Alabam 


Leadership And Organization 
— Important Factors 


While the Lowell church school is still small, ij 
has made encouraging advances over the last tw/ 
and a half years. We are far from being a mode: 
church school. Like most others we have areas 
weakness. But in growing from fifteen to fifty-on) 
pupils, children, parents, teachers and ministe} 
have reason to be encouraged. | 

Many factors account for this advance. At 
most important one is trained leadership. O ' 
growth has been primarily in nursery, kindergaz 
ten and primary groups. By instituting classes i 
nursery (we start at age two and a half and kin 
dergarten) we started our advance. With a very 
competent teacher in charge of this departmen, 
we soon had parents interested and spreading th 
word among their friends of our “good work” wi 
these small children. As a result other parents haw 
enrolled their children. This year we opened a pr 
mary department with another interested and w 
trained teacher. Interest in this group is at a ve 
high level: The junior high department has be 
another area of substantial growth, and the oth 
departments have either maintained their form 
level of enrollment or made slight increases. 
there is any “secret of success” in this advance 
is chiefly in the interest and ability of our voluy 
teer teaching staff. 

Our teaching methods and materials are wh: 
might be considered “progressive.” And we ha 
made it a point to have adequate materials, suppli) 
and equipment for all departments. | 

Organizationally the church school is no long 
an auxiliary of the church but a department of tl 
church under the supervision of the Committee 
Religious Education. The minister has been and | 
the director of the church school. For the first ti 
the entire operating budget of the school is i 
cluded in the budget of the total church. The offici 
board and church leaders have been greatly inte 
ested in the progress and work of the school, ai 
this backing has been a factor in our growth. 

It is our conviction that if a church school 
a sound, progressive program with trained and 4 
terested leadership it will grow. 


MASON F. MCGINNESS 
Minister, First-Grace Universalist Par 
Lowell, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEAD) 


| 
| 


Origin. A recommendation adopted by delegates from 
Universalist churches at the convention of the General Sun- 
day School Association in Canton, New York. 

Purpose. Genuine religious growth on the part of church 
school leaders, parents and pupils. 

Emphases 1. Leaders: Making available to present and 
potential leaders more guidance and help in their work. 
2. Families: Reaching, serving, enlisting all church fam- 
ilies in which there are babies, children or youth. 3. Mem- 
bers: Expansion of the services of liberal church schools 
through reawakening interest of former pupils and en- 
listing new ones. 

Activities: Printing of new materials on the three em- 
phases for use of church leaders. Providing packets at small 
cost) on Leaders, Families, Members. Lists of related books, 
workers’ kits, visual aids, ete. Present number of The 
Christian Leader—Articles in succeeding numbers and in 
state papers. Field work, regional and summer institutes, 
state conventions, exhibits to further goals of Adventure. 

Sponsors: The G.S.S.A. and advisory committees. 


OUR OPPORTUNITY 


The adventure in Growth and Achievement with which 
we advance into the new year is a stimulating and challeng- 
ing one. We have the opportunity, not just to “patch up” 
our church schools that may be ailing; we are challenged 
to help them become vital centers of truly creative religious 
experience. Some are already moving ahead in this Advent- 
ure; they can show the rest of us the way. 

What do we mean by “truly creative religious exper- 
ience?”” We should have a basic common understanding’ 
and agreement regarding this. Then we can venture toward 
the goals we share with enthusiasm and mutual esteem. 
Let me give you my interpretation of it, which I hope will 
lead you to give yours, and together we clarify our ob- 
jectives. 

Our children and all who are influenced by our churches 
are sharing in real religious experience, I believe, when they 
are helped to have such a growing appreciation of the glory 
of God and the wonderful things man has done that one 
naturally and gladly builds one’s life around these, and is 
strongly determined to add all one can to these basic 
blessings of life. The person who thrills to the way God 
makes things grow, and feels that divine urge within 
himself, will not be dependent on only human resources 

* * * * 
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An Adventure In Growth and 
Achievement for Universalist 


Church Schools 


for strength to live by. The person who learns more and 
more of the heroic and sublime things that other children 
of God have achieved, in art, science, philosophy and social 
progress, and knows that these are all religious, that per- 
son will be fired with a desire to contribute all he can to 
this great fund of heroic human achievement. (The kingdom 
of God, if you will.) This is the full function of religion, 
as I see it; appreciation of the best in life leading to one’s 
consecration to it. 

Our Universalist genius is applied when we help that 
person to contribute what he can, play his part well, be- 
cause he knows himself to be an organic part of the whole 
of human life and of the universe itself; a member of 
the body of humanity whose every member affects the 
well-being of the whole. His religion is full-orbed and 
truly creative when he says to himself, “I’m going to help 
the great good in God and his children to prevail.” This is 
to me the true dynamic of a heroic and religious life; and 
we Universalists, better than any other religious fellow- 
ship, should clarify it for the common man and inspire him 
to live it by our example. As our latest bulletin well ex- 
presses it, “Universalism believes in the ultimate victory 
of God, and the ultimate victory of man. Man, working with 
God, has the power to transform the world and make it 
right.” 

If we all are impassioned with this divine desire, to 
share all we can in this ultimate victory, then our churches 
and our church schools will have a great common goal and a 
great common dynamic which drives us toward that goal, 


‘making us try the most promising methods of making 


progress, be those methods new or old, “sacred” or ‘“sec- 
ular.” Gains in our religious education will be real and 
enduring, our Adventure in Growth and Achievement 
will be satisfying and successful, if we think deeply 
about, and feel keenly the genius that is ours to give 
to the world; the divine antidote to the deadly dis- 
appreciation of the glory of God and the essential goodness 
of one’s fellow man which blights our world today. Ours 
is the epochal opportunity to help the multitudes to grow 
in their apreciation of God, man and our high destiny that 
they also gladly say, “’'m going to help this great good in 
God and all his children to prevail.” 
Donald C. MacMillan 


Chairman, Committee on Adventure in 
Growth and Achievement 


* * * * 
WHAT DO YOU PLAY? 


Playing is good for everyone from father down to baby. 
Each member of the family, of course, should have his own 
friends and his own individual ways of enjoying himself, 
such as belonging to clubs, bowling, parties, games. 

But there should be some times when a family plays 
together. Why? 

When mothers and fathers spend time playing with 
their children, all get better acquainted. They learn to 
follow rules and to share with one another. They develop a 
feeling of belonging to one another. 

Maybe Dad and Bill have a hobby that they enjoy to- 
gether, such as stamp collecting or wood carving. Perhaps 
Mother and Mary like to make candy together. Some fam- 
ilies gather after dinner for table games. In the summer 
they spend their vacation going on hikes, picnics, visits to 
museums and places of interest. They come back rested, 
ready to settle down to their regular work with new energy. 


International Council Bulletin 
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Our Library Desk 


“CREATIVE ACTIVITIES” 
by Rebecca Rice. 


Pilgrim Press $2.75 


Creative activity, as a method of 
learning in the church school, has been 
misunderstood and sorely abused. Like 
other means toward desirable ends, too 
often its real purpose has been lost 
sight of and it has itself become the 
end or goal. 

Rebecca Rice’s book, Creative Activ- 
ities, should help to remedy this. In Part 
I the author refers to handwork as “a 
program of enrichment, a supplement 
to the work that is being carried on 
in class... It is an outgrowth or an 
interpretation of the curriculum and 
not something extraneous.” Using il- 
lustrations from her own wide experi- 
ence with children she makes it clear 
why activity is an essential part of 
the learning process. And in answer to 
the oft-heard question, “But -when 
would we have time for it?” she sug- 
gests how provision may be made for 
activity in the traditional one hour 
on Sunday as well as in an expanded 
session. 

Part II deals briefly with materials 
and equipment, and encourages culti- 
vation of the squirrel habit since an 
activity program makes constant and 
sometimes surprising demands upon a 
supply closet. 

The major portions of the book, Parts 
III and IV, are concerned with various 
types of activities and the ways in 
which their use may contribute to the 
child’s understanding and _ religious 
growth. The making of spatter prints, 
blueprints, parchment paper, greeting 
cards, keeping an illustrated class rec- 
ord, making maps of one’s neighbor- 
hood, of migrant groups, of Palestine, 
modeling, making stereopticon slides or 
Miniature scenes, engaging in outdoor 
activities relating to growth or the 
changing season—this is but a samp- 
ling of the long list of possible “things 
to do.” The illustrations by Verna G. 
McCully, from a simple line drawing of 
an apron to a completed diorama of 
the Feast of Booths, add to the interest 
and usefulness of the book. 

Creative Activities has been written 
as an aid to the less experienced church 
school teacher. For this reason the book 
contains many pages of detailed direc- 
tions. Insofar as they explain tech- 
niques and procedures for the teacher 
they are desirable. It is to be hoped, 
however, that this approach will not 
carry over into the classroom where 
the children’s own ideas should be giv- 
en a chance and where the really im- 
portant thing is not the outward ap- 
pearance of what a child has made, 
but what has been happening to him 
“on the inside” as he has been making 
it. 
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Some teachers could by themselves 
gain much from studying this book. 
Others will need careful guidance and 
help in locating the particular activity 
which will best meet the needs of their 
pupils at a given time. Directors of re- 
ligious education and those profession- 
ally trained will find in Creative Ac- 
tivities an excellent reference book to 
which they will turn frequently for 
ideas and information. 


S. M. A. 


“FIRST STEPS IN PRAYER” 


by Kermit R. Olsen with an intro- 
duction by Glenn Clark. 

Fleming H. Revell Co., New York 
Price $1.25 


This book of 118 pages, has been 
called ‘‘a primer in the forgotten art 
of prayer.” It is the kind of primer 
that gives order to our ideas. We live 
in a universe of law. “The mind has 
unlimited possibilities. The mind is 
growing and is controlling more and 
more of the universe in which it finds 
itself.” Beside laws of body and of 
mind there are moral and spiritual 
laws. All the laws of every kind are 
interrelated. 

Limited though man may be by her- 
edity and environment, he still has the 
power of choice. There could be no 
morality if man did not possess free- 
dom of choice. “God does not bring evil 
upon us. We bring it upon ourselves.” 

Prayer is a method of putting one- 
self into touch with the universe and 
it is a source of incalculable power. 
An old colored man in the south called 
his laboratory “God’s Little Workshop” 
and took as his motto “In all thy ways 
acknowledge Him and He will direct 
thy paths.” From the humble peanut 
he derived three hundred products use- 
ful to man and from the sweet potato 
one hundred and fifty. Olsen’s chapter 
on George Washington Carver is fas- 
cinating. 

There is nothing about prayer that 
is more uncertain or unreal than there 
is about gravity or the atmosphere. 
There always has existed the possibil- 
ity of prayer and when the great force 
is called on today, it operates instantly. 

The laws that govern prayer as held 
by all modern minded Christians are 
here stated simply and illustrated by 
experiences in the lives of people like 
Grenfell, Jane Addams, Florence Night- 
ingale, Stanley Jones, Kagawa, Frank 
Lacebach and Glenn Clark. We must 
realize the existence of the mighty 
power and love available. We must 
want intensely what we seek. We must 
work for it as well as pray for it. We 
must think less of self. We must re- 
linquish and we must love. 


J.V.S. 


“THE WIT AND WISDOM OF 
WHITEHEAD” 


Compiled by A. H. Johnson 
The Beacon Press, Boston, $2.50 


Without a doubt, Alfred Nor 
Whitehead dwells among the topmc 
modern philosophers. His achieveme 
as an educator, mathematician and t 
oretical physicist contribute to m 
him all the more outstanding. That 
should possess a sense of humor 
evidently of sufficient surprise to A. 
Johnson that he felt it his duty to ra 
out this quality, lest it be overlook 
by the readers of Whitehead’s vs 
writings. 

Mr. Johnson has compiled an int¢ 
esting variety of excerpts from Whi) 
head’s works, selecting those gems | 
wisdom which he considers to be tf 
most humorous. These are preceded | 
an introductory essay which presel 
the philosopher’s background, fa 
life, education, his various acade 
positions up to a climax in the publi), 
ing of a number of volumes represe 
ing a lifetime of contemplation on pil 
osophy, religion, logic and history. 
to this point the author has done er: 
itably well. Unfortunately, in the v 
limited space which he has allowed hi 
self, and with appropriate apology, | 
attempts to simplify for the reade 
Whitehead’s concepts of religion, es 
cation, mathematics, and a large nv 
ber of equally expansive fields. 
is a superhuman feat which he 
tempted when one realizes that it ti} 
Whitehead over some dozen and a 
books and countless articles to aceg| 
plish this same end. 


! 
| 


One thought he did particularly 
on, was Whitehead’s interpretations} 
the development of personality. This} 
describes as an individual, guided | 
an apprehension of certain ideal ga 
selecting only the material which |} 
peals to him from the vast assortmi 
of data in his environment availabls) 
everyone. The problem of how |} 
chooses his ideal has been left a lif 
vague. 1 

The selections from Whitehe# 
writings can certainly bear consid | 
ble contemplation. They are the w 
of a great thinker. This book has}f 
complished a purpose in that ther 
instilled in the reader a great det 
to read Whitehead in _the origina 


ing of the philosophy which ina 
these selected aphorisms. 


Barbara A. Wri 


Fae Se Ac 


Buy Your Books, From Biblesii 
Best Sellers, From The Univers# 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Sti 
Boston 8, Mass. | 
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The Second Annual Conference of 
uperintendents was held at the Betts 
emorial Universalist Church in Syra- 
se, New York, December 16-18, 1947. 
the following State Superintendents 
ere in attendance: Rev. William J. 
irms, Illinois; Rev. Donald K. Evans, 
hio; Rev. Kenneth C. Hawkes, Maine; 
Wr. Fred C. Leining, New York; Dr. 
Thomas H. Saunders, Pennsylvania; 
Ir. Clinton Lee Scott, Massachusetts; 
md Rev. Carl H. Voss, New Hamp- 
hhire-Vermont. Dr. Frank D. Adams, 
resident of the Michigan Universalist 
Jonvention represented that state. Dr. 
Robert Cummins, General Superinten- 
lent, A. Edwin Grimes, representing 
she Department of Field Work and the 
Rey. Carlton M. Fisher. representing 
the Universalist Service Committee, 
were also present. 


Among the topics discussed were: 
Functions of Superintendents; Inter- 
state Teamplay; Placement of Minis- 
sers; Salary Scale Adjustments; Rela- 
tionship of General Field Work to the 
State Office, Co-ordinating the Educa- 
jonal Program; Aspects of the Unified 
Appeal as it applies to State Support: 
Our Service Projects; Policies Relating 
to Superannuated Ministers; Theologi- 
cal School Curriculae and Use of Church 
Properties in Changing Neighborhoods. 
Full presentations were made of each 
topic and active discussion followed. 
Among the recommendations made 
were those relating to a better under- 
standing of the duties and relationships 
of a State Superintendent, closer co- 
operation between headquarters staff 
and: State Superintendents in placing 
ministers and setting up field work pro- 
grams, realization of need for a larger 
vision of the work of our Service Com- 
mittee, looking beyound present needs 
in Europe to include such projects as 
work camps of various types, setting 
up of a study commission to recom- 
mend uses to be made of church prop- 
erties in changing neighborhoods for 
intercultural and interracial programs, 
and ways and means for implementing 
the Unified Appeal through closer state 
co-operation. 


Much interest was shown in the sug- 
gestions of Mr. Voss and Mr. Fisher 
With regard to the establishment of 
work camps at home and abroad. One 
aspect of this project was the possible 
use of such camps in revitalizing dorm- 
ant and weaker churches. One very def- 
Inite project is already being planned 
for this coming summer. 

Dr. Scott’s discussion on Salary Scale 
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Superintendents’ Conference 
Jniversalist Church Officials 
Meet at Syracuse, N. Y. 


Adjustments was lively. The group 
agreed that more attention should be 
given the matter of requests made by 
churches for financial aid. Field work 
designed to better church management 
is a better investment than church sub- 
sidies. In some instances we should 
close churches, but in doing so we must 
always be aware of opportunities for 
establishing new ones. Many of our 
churches need to set up more vital pro- 
grams, and to get away from conven- 
tional ideas of the work. 

Request was made of the Board of 
Trustees of The Universalist Church 
of America “to review the possibilities 
of the use of existing church properties 
in changing neighborhoods with a view 
to the establishment of Negro churches 
and the promotion of intercultural and 
interracial progress.” 

The entire group attended the meet- 
ing of the Betts Universalist Church 
Men’s Club to hear a report from Dr. 
Cummins on his recent European trip 
and to see the pictures included in the 
denominational kodachrome lecture pre- 
sented by Mr. Grimes. 


ILLINOIS A. U. W. MEET 


On the 15th of October, a perfect 
Autumn day, the Joliet Universalist 
Women opened their Church for the 
57th annual Fall Meeting of the Illinois 
Association of Universalist Women. 
Mrs. H. W. Beecher, president, opened 
the meeting at 10 A. M. and there fol- 
lowed a series of exceptionally inter- 
esting reports. Of special interest was 
Mrs. Louis Smith’s report on the suc- 
cessful work of the Urbana Council of 
Church Women. Our own Ann Postma 
Postma spoke at their May meeting 
and was given an eager reception. We 
were also thrilled over the news of the 
Elliott P. Joslyn camp for diabetic 
beys and the enthusiasm with which 
the pledges are rolling in. Several or- 
ganizations pledged for their group 
before the day was over. 

Convention reports followed with 
Mrs. Ellis Pierce giving a resume of 
Dr. Elliott’s speech “Creative Religious 
Education in the Liberal Church.” An 
idea to dwell upon—creative religious 
education is the liberal church as ed- 
ucation is first and foremost the bus- 
iness of the church. 

Mrs. Stanley Manning reported on 
the Rev. James H. Robinson’s speech 
“The Future of Race and the Destiny 
of the World,” given at the General 
Assembly in Canton, N. Y. in Septem- 
ber. An excellent point to remember 
and do something about. There can be 


no real peace until the race problem 
is solved. 


Mrs. Louis Smith reviewed Mable 
Head’s speech at Canton, N. Y., “You 
and the New World Order.” She ad- 
vised that we must realize that it is 
our business to be good neighbors and 
to support the UN. 


The meeting was temporarily ad- 
journed for luncheon, served by the 
Joliet laides. There followed two book 
reviews for missionary education study. 
Mrs. J. T. Meyers reviewed Great is the 
Company by Violet Wood, and Mrs. 
Ruby Winters reviewed, New World 
Ahead by David Baker. 


“I Kept House in Russia,” was the 
subject of the guest speaker, Mrs. Jo- 
seph J. Richard of Chicago. Her talk 
was highlighted by her native costume 
and many amusing, to us, incidents of 
the six years she spent in Russia. in 
order to really know the people and to 
study them, she lived in their homes, 
sharing their bed and food. However 
entertaining she was on the surface, 
her message for Christian Americans 
was serious. We must cherish our free- 
dom and hold it fast; choice is an Am- 
erican prerogative. We should be a- 
shamed not to choose a church and give 
it our wholehearted support. Mrs. Rich- 
ard is a Methodist minister’s daughter 
who was dedicated to missionary work 
as a baby. However, as a grown woman, 
she has dedicated herself to the patri- 
otic as well as Christian mission of 
awakening Americans to a knowledge 
and appreciation of our blessings as 
Americans. 


JENNIFER ANDREA GEHR 


Born to the Rev. and Mrs. Harmon 
M. Gehr on December 14, a daughter, 
Jennifer Andrea. 


NEW MEMBERS 1947 


Breviouslyereportedenis atte 798 
RAIDER \NIRIQONEIN, Sacgoodoceun 28 
HdwardsseNewas(orkameeen ine Z 
Schuylertliakew acces merce 5 
8338 
CHRISTENINGS 1947 
PRION THEA) Saosnaoouseoos A484 
Schuyler Lake, New York ....... 2 
Saugus, Massachusetts .......... if 
A437 
OK Ok Ok 
SIDEWALK SERMON 
Man is ever building fences 
Around his tender senses 
Ventures little into life 
Shuts out annoying strife 
Captive in a self-made cell 
Man lives in private hell 
FREE YOURSELF! 
— Brainard F. Gibbons — 
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EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


Write for information 


DEAN J. M. ATWOOD 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 


Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beauti- 
ful old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions, 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance re- 
quirements in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics,and Liberal 
Arts. 

Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 
Headmaster and President 
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MURRAY ASSOCIATION 
AT LEROY, OHIO 


The Murray Association, organized 
to perpetuate the memory of John 
Murray and create a better fellowship 
between members of Ohio Universalist 
Churches, held its annual session Sun- 
day, Nov. 1, at LeRoy where Dean A. 
I. Spanton is the minister. 

Dr. Howard R. Evans, Dean of the 
College of Education at Akron, Ohio 
University, president, was in charge of 
the meeting. Dr. Spanton welcomed the 
group to his church and conducted the 
devotions. The president introduced Dr. 
Rolland E. Wolfe of Western Reserve 
University, who gave a challenging ad- 
dress on: “America’s Last Chance.” 

Rev. Donald K. Evans conducted a 
discussion group of Church Officers and 
other laymen. They considered the or- 
ganization behind better churches from 
the laymen’s point of view. 

Mrs. Clyde DeMott of Attica, guided 
the:-Churech School group in its con- 
sideration of problems from the view- 
point of teachers, superintendent, and 
the administrative officers. 

John T. Flint was in charge of the 
Youth Division where for forty-five 
minutes membership, association or- 
ganization, methods and plans for state 
work and national co-operation were 
discussed. 

Mrs. Donald K. Evans led the Asso- 
ciation of Universalist Women in get- 
ting better acquainted with the require- 
ment in the Social Action department. 
Mrs. H. Simmons, director of the Akron 
Universalist Church said that the delin- 
quency problem is being handled 
through attention to Recreation. Mem- 
bership came in for its share in the dis- 
cussion. 

At the business session officers elec- 
ted were: Dr. Howard R. Evans, pres- 
ident; Mrs. Marian Vogley, North Olm- 
sted, secretary-treasurer. 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALISTS 
MEET 


A meeting of laymen and women of 
the Connecticut Universalist churches 
was held at Meriden on November 23rd. 
Some ninety members of Boards of 
Trustees and interested lay folk were 
attendance. Problems relative to the 
work of the churches and the State 
Convention were descussed under the 
leadership of A. Edwin Grimes, Gen- 
eral Field Worker of the Universalist 
Church of America. A buffet supper 
was served by the host church. The 
meeting was under the general direc- 
tion of the State Board with Rev. 
George Wood as pastor of the host 
church. 


PERSONAL 


The Rey. Russell Lockwood, Brooklyn, 


Pennsylvania and been elected presi- 
dent of the Susquehanna County Min- 
isterial Association. 


ORDINATION AND INSTALLATIC 


Mounir R. Sa’Adah, a Syrian Ar* 
in the United States since 1945, vi 
ordained to the Christian ministry 4 
installed as pastor of the North Chas 
Universalist Society of Woodstoy 
Vermont, on November 16, 1947. 


. Sa’Adah is head of the Depes 
ce of History and Religion of 
Woodstock Country School. 


Rey. Carl Henry Voss preachedl| 
sermon. Others taking part in the se 
ice were the Rev. Fenwick L. Leavy 
Rey. Clifford Stetson, Rev. Clif 
Newton and Dr. Benton S. Pinney. | 


MINNESOTA LIBERAL 
STUDENTS ACTIVE 


Having carried out a successful ry 
gram in its initial quarter of works 
the University of Minnesota cam# 
the Unitarian-Universalist Univer 
Student Asociation (Tri-U) is plan if 
an expanded schedule for the wif 
quarter. A Coffee Hour Forum ses 
will follow the general theme of “Ht 
osophy and Free Religious Thoug* 
with sessions led by members of jf 
Department of LENORE) of the 
versity. | 

A concluding Round Table will 
euss: “Are Religion and Intellige 
Compatible?”, with the Rev. Arti 
Foote, Unity Church (Unitarian} 
St. Paul, the Rev. Carl H. Olson, 1 
versalist Church of the 
Minneapolis, 
graduate student in philosophy, as |} 
ticipants. | | 


The recently organized Adviill 
Council on Unitarian-Universalist 
dent Work, made up of faculty 
bers, students, ministers, and com 
ity laymen, serves in an advisory 
pacity, and administers the f% 
contributed by local Unitarian and [i 
versalist Churches. the Univers# 
Convention of Minnesota, and the 
retary of the Council, and as Mins 
to Universalist and Unitarian Stud. 
Names of Universalist students : 
other states who are atending the [i 
versity of Minnesota should be seifi 
Mr. Marshfield at 801 Superior 
S.E., Minneapolis, 14. 
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THE 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Canton, New York 


A Liberal Arts College 
Devoted in peace as in war 
to the preparation of young 
men and women for positions 
of leadership and responsibil- 
ity in government, business, 


and the professions, with 
especial consideration for 


veterans. 


President 


EUGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
a a ek ace a es a 


The Bethany Union for Young Women 


256 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
A UNIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


Offers the advantage of a comfortable 
a0ome to young women of moderate 
means, both business women and stu- 
dents. The Union is within easy access 
of all parts of Boston. 


Attractive rates for room and board, 
including light and heat. 

For further information write to 
Mrs. Pearl S. Dumas 
Superintendent 
256 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 
veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D.. LL.D., President 


_ For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 
- 
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LEADER TRAINING INSTITUTE 
ON CAPE ANN 


An eight-session Leadership Train- 
ing Institute for church school teach- 
ers, conducted by the three Universalist 
Churches on Cape Ann, Mass., came 
to a conclusion Wednesday evening, 
November 19. The theme of the insti- 
tute was Foundations of Liberal Re- 
ligion. Four courses were offered, each 
course meeting four times. Courses and 
instructors were: Old Testament Found- 
ations, Rev. Leon S. Simonetti of the 
Gloucester Universalist Church; New 
Testament Foundations, Rev. Roy J. 
Hatt of the Rockport Universalist 
Church; Universalism—Its History and 
Theology, ‘Rev. Keith C. Munson of 
the Annisquam Village Church; and 
Teaching in the Church School, Jane I. 
Mills, Director of Religious Education, 
Gloucester Universalist Church. 


Meetings were held in the Annis- 
quam Village Church from 8:00 to 
10:00 every Wednesday evening for 
eight weeks. A twenty-minute break 
for recreation separated the two fifty- 
minute classes. 


Courses were offered, not with in- 
tent to cover all known facts, but in 
an attempt to start our teachers think- 
ing along new paths. New interest and 
enthusiasm were awakened; some op- 
position even arose, in the course on 
Universalism led by Keith Munson. 


Rev. George J. Spencer was a guest 
speaker at one meeting, spaking on 
the theme, “How Children Learn.” 


The quality of the institute, both in 
presentation and content of subject 
matter, was very good, as well it 
should be. But it was just a beginning, 
and already plans are in the air for 
another Institute. 

Jane I. Mills 
Gloucester, Mass. 


PAGEANT AND CHRISTMAS 
PARTY, MEDFORD, MASS. 


On Friday evening, December 19, the 
Sunday School pupils of the First Uni- 
versalist Church, Forest Street, Med- 
ford, presented a Christmas pageant, 
The Star by Alice Mason Hamlet. 


The children who took part are as 
follows: Spirit of Peace, Edith Fenton; 
Spirit of all Nations, Roselyn Ratcliffe; 
Mary, Audrey Slawenwhite; Cherubs, 
Cynthia Burton, Karen Sheideigger, 
Jean Arren, and Donna Pillsbury; An- 
gels, Marilyn Moore, Janice MacDoug- 
all, Nancy Seaburg, Althea Averill, 
Gloria Murray, Judy Arren, Marjorie 
Knowlton, and Lucy and Mildred Fen- 
ton; Shepherds, Alan Seaburg, Jack 
Harrington, and Larry Asplind; Kings, 
Philip Wolley, Richard Moore, and 
Ralph Dodge; Children, Peter Thomp- 
son, Donna and Dianne Murray, Judy 
Handley, Carolyn Codi, Barbara Tow- 
ers, Hazel Jordan, and Edward and 
Stephen Benjamin. 


Robert Miller was the narrator and 
director; Warren Sawyer arranged the 
lighting effects; Dorothy Etz and Vir- 
ginia Polsey were in charge of cos- 
tumes; and Mrs. Marjorie Thompson 
was the organist. 

Following the pageant the Annual 
Christmas Party for the Sunday School 
pupils was held in the vestry which 
Was appropriately decorated for the 
occasion. After some carol singing, 
Santa Claus arrived to distribute his 
presents to the youngsters. Refresh- 
ments were served by Mrs. Asplind’s 
class. The trimming of the Christmas 
tree and the vestry decorations were 
in charge of William DeWolfe’s class. 


NEWARK PEOPLE 
LEAVE OLD BUILDING 


The Newark parish left the old 
church building at 9387 Broad St., the 
last Sunday in December and will be 
meeting from now on in the Newark 
Y.M.C.A. until the new building is com- 
pleted. Mail intended for the church 
should be sent to Rev. Raymond J. 
Baughan, 47 Colonial Terrace, Hast 
Orange, New Jersey. 


WHEN IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 
VISIT YOUR 
NATIONAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 


16th and § Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Open Daily, 8 a. m. to 4 p. m. — 
Saturdays 8 a. m. to noon 
(July and August, mornings only) 


SUNDAY WORSHIP—11 a. m. 


Plan to worship with us when in 
the Capital 11 blocks north of the 
White House. Take any 16th Street 
Bus marked S-2. . 


REV. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 
Minister 
REV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK, JR., D.D. 
Minister Emeritus 
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TT ET. LL... ll . | 
Notices 
H ANNUAL MEETING, DOOLITTLE | 
CR eee 1 ofthe HOME FOR AGED PERSONS, INC 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE The Annual Meeting for the Doolitti 

Home for Aged Persons, Inc. will 


held at the Home, corner of Baker ai 
Bird Streets, Foxboro, Mass. on t 


Your Subscription to Your fourth Wednesday ie J eee Januaz 
28, 1948 at two o’clock. 
Favorite Magazines Katherine C. Bouri 
Clerk and Asst. Tre 
Should Be Sent To The 
’ : ee CONNECTICUT FELLOWSHIP | 
Universalist Publishing House COMMITTEE | 
The Rev. Frank S. Gredler is here’ 
transferred to the Fellowship of tj 
: Massachusetts Universalist Conventid 
We will handle new or renewals to any Raymond M. Scott, Sao 
periodicals for no added cost ILLINOIS COMMITTEE OF | 
FELLOWSHIP 
73 License of Walter E. Stephens y 
| newed as of December 12, 1947. | 
WHY NOT CONSIDER THESE Rev. A. William Loos transferred | 
2) New York, December 16, 1947. 
MAGAZ INES: Received on transfer from the rer 
2 tral Committee of Fellowship, R‘ 
pucet oes Miawtee ; ae Si H. I. Borgford, December 16, 1947) 
Antiques 1 year 6.50 Merton L. Aldridge, Secreta 
Atlantic Monthly 1 year 6.00 NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIE 
Better Homes and Gardens 1 year 2.50 COMMITTEE 
Blue Book Magazine 1 year 2.90 
a i Accepted the Letter of Transfer fr} 
Boys’ Life 1 year 2.00 Retee 
Child Life | pyear 3.00 ee Committee of Rev. a| 
Christian Century 1 year 6.00 vy Philip R. Giles, Secret 
special rate to ministers 
Fortune 1 year 10.00 UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S | 
Ladies’ Home Journal 1 year 3.00 * ALLIANCE | 
Life ; 1 year 5.90 The regular meeting of the nen 
seacar Al ; year et salist Women’s Alliance will be 
eaders Viges year ° on Friday, January 16, 1948, at ele? 
Saturday Review of Literature 1 year 6.00 o’clock at Bethany Union, 256 N 
bury Street, Boston, Mass. 
® Following the business meeting, M 
Mary McMillan will speak on “Tl 
PERHAPS YOU WILL WISH TO MAKE A Years as a Japanese Prisoner of Wa 
Please call Mrs. Pearl Dumas, CI 
GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 7-9078 on or before January i 
luncheon reservations. 
® Elsie G. Hurley, Secret 
SI 
WRITE US YOUR NEEDS! BETHANY UNION BENEFIT | 
e :. On Saturday afternoon, January | 
1948 at four o’clock, Mrs. Bradf 
: H Wave Washburn, wife of the well-known 
Universalist Publishing House plorer, will give an illustrated lect) 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Mass. “The Conquest of Mt. McKinley,” 
the First Universalist Church, 8 | 
Street, Cambridge. 
Please: send .is.s.) Sinica csdehon os eee eee ee ae y 
ee age Md Nd Mrs. Washburn was a member of 
ea recent White Tower Expedition and 
PTT TT TTTTTTTTTer errr ee reer rere ery the distinction of being the first wor 
to reach the top of the mountain 
GALES) ishcicctescseccastertec seer et anc tae cade eceusansoeacnseeoe} ; 
Bd dress ..ssseeecssssoscsseesssssccssssssessrensnssscssnseesnasecrsesessancensnnccsnnsssenneses Proceeds of the lecture which is be 
2 ‘ sponsored by the Universalist Wom: 
Enclosed: (....) check (....) money order Alliance, will go to the Bethany Ur 


for Young Women at 256 Newb 
Street, Boston. Tickets $1.00, tax. 
cluded. | 
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